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“What would the Dodgers think of 
us if we let those Nazis push us 
around and take this end of the pass? 
There isn’t any second place in this 
African League!” 

With these words Private Peter J. 
Giacalone of Brooklyn, N. Y., told 
how his infantry division hurled back 
the Germans in Tunisia. 

In a ten-day advance, the Germans 
had broken through vital Kasserine 
Pass (see March 8 Jr. Schol., p. 2). 
Marshal Rommel had used the blitz- 
krieg methods of warfare that were 
successful in Belgium and France. 
Waves of Stuka dive-bombers raked 
our men, and blasted our artillery 
posts. Giant Mark IV tanks, and 
even larger Mark VIs, rolled through 
our lines. 

But the Germans were stopped, 
by the courage of Yanks like Private 
Giacalone. A New York Times war 
correspondent wrote: “For ten days 
I have seen American tanks advance 
against three times their number. I 
have seen infantry cut off and go on 
fighting rather than retreat. These 
lads of ours were forced to fall back 





Youth goes to the farm, to aid Uncle Sam’s war effort! Photo shows boys 


Rommel Hurled Back in Tunisia 
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day after day under pressure of far 


greater forces. They saw their com-. 


panions dying beside them. But these 
Americans never quit.” 

Sir Harold Alexander took com- 
mand of the United Nations land 
forces. He issued an order to “stand 
or die.” Under him, General Freden- 
dall, commander of American land 
troops, counterattacked at just the 
right moment. 

New York infantry routed the ad- 
vance scouts of the Axis forces. Our 
planes, from Flying Fortresses to 
Spitfires, took to the air to blast Axis 
tank columns. British tanks closed in, 
and American artillery fired from the 
hillsides on the Germans in the 
valley. 

The battle raged all night long. 
The pride of Rommel’s armored 
corps turned tail and began to re- 
treat. In the morning, tired, muddy 
Yanks occupied Kasserine Pass. 

The Germans retreated toward 
Gafsa (see last week’s map), a desert 
watering-place for camel caravans. 
At Gafsa, they hoped to make a stand 
against the Yanks and the British. 
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taking a special farming course at Farmingdale, N. Y. See story at right. 
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THROW HIMI 
(Story on Opposite Page) 


Farmers fo Get Aid 
Of 700,000 Youths 


Many of America’s non-farm youth 
will be plowing corn, milking cows, 
and pitching hay during vacation 
this summer. They will belong to the 
Victory Farm Volunteers—an organ- 
ization of 700,000 boys and girls who 
will help farmers with their vital 
wartime crops. 

There is a shortage of farm labor, 
because millions of farm hands have 
been drafted, or have taken jobs in 
war factories. To help meet this 
shortage, many schools in farm areas 
are closing early this spring. 

The VFV members will work in co- 
operation with the Future Farmers 
of America and the 4-H Clubs. The 
farm youths will invite the city 
youths to spend a week on the farm, 
and learn the ways of chickens, cows, 
and hogs. VFV members will be paid 
the same wages that farm hands 
would get. 

The Victory Farm Volunteers will 
also serve as “minute men.” They 
will be ready at a moment's notice to 
harvest seasonal crops, such as beans, 
peaches, or potatoes. 
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The map below shows the long 
Russian front from Leningrad in the 
north to Novorossiisk in the south. 
The straight-line distance between 
these two cfties is about 1,100 miles 
—almost as far as from New York to 
New Orleans. Of course, the actual 
\ front line is much longer, because it 

curves and twists. 
And this is only two-thirds of the 
Russian front! Not shown on the map 
- is the front north of Leningrad. It 
extends for about 550 miles (as the 
crow flies) to the port of Murmansk, 
on the Arctic Ocean. From Lenin- 
AY grad to Murmansk is a little farther 
: than from New York to Quebec. 

Last week, the Russians were con- 
tinuing their advances along the 
southern part of the front. The Ger- 
mans counterattacked more strongly 
than before. They succeeded in slow- 
ing the Russian advance, but could 
not halt it. 

The Red Army drove against Orel, 





Map Study: Long Russian Front 
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Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1943 by Field Publications. 


Shaded area of map held by Nazis. 


an important “hedgehog” point, from 
three sides. The heaviest snowfalls 
of the winter were sweeping this 
regian. 

The triumphant Russians pushed 
forward west of Kharkov, which is 
now well behind the battlefront. 
They captured Sumy, the — 
sugar refining city of Russia. ey 
drove on toward Konotop, an impor- 
tant railroad junction, and Poltava, 
a meat-packing and textile center 
famed in Russian history. It was at 
Poltava that Peter the Great of Rus- 
sia crushed the invading armies of 
Charles II of Sweden, in 1709. 

Farther to the south, the Russians 
drove within 36 miles of Dneprope- 
trovsk, the city of the great Dnieper 
Dam. They were also approaching 
Zaporozhe, the most important rail- 
road junction in the southern 
Ukraine. If the Russians could cap- 
ture Zaporozhe, the German troops 
in the Crimea would be cut off from 
retreat by rail (see map). 


SPRING THAWS BEGIN 


In this region, the Russians were 
racing against the coming of spring. 
The snow and ice were beginning to 
thaw, thus turning the battlefront 
into a sea of mud. Tanks, trucks, and 
even jeeps bogged down in the mud. 

West of Rostov, Russian forces 
drove against Stalino and Taganrog. 
In the Caucasus, the Russians stead- 
ily closed in on Novorossiisk. 

Premier Stalin said that four mil- 
lion Germans had been killed on the 
Russian front during the war. In des- 
pefation, Hitler announced that the 
occupied nations would have to give 
more help to the Nazi war effort. 
“We shall not spare foreign lives at 
a time when such hard sacrifices hit 
our own lives,” Hitler cried. . 

The Russians were also attacking 
along the front between Leningrad 
and Orel. Led by Marshal Timo- 
shenko, the Russians took ‘several 
German forts south of Lake Ilmen. 

Here, the main strong points held 
by the Germans were Novgorod, 
Staraya Russa, Rzhev, Vyazma, 
Bryansk, and the powerful strong- 
hold of Smolensk. All Russian cities 
mentioned in this article (except 
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Yankee becomes Yank! Photo shows 
Joltin’ Joe Di Maggio, pride of the 
N. Y. Yankees, in his Army uniform. 


Brown Declares War 
On Black Markefeers 


Price Administrator Prentiss 
Brown has “declared war” on the 
black market meat racketeers. In 
cities from coast to coast, black mar- 
ket operators have been cheating the 
public, and “chiseling” on the 
nation’s war effort. Mr. Brown an- 
nounced that all forces of the Fed- 
eral Government are out to get these 
black market chiselers (see cartoon 
on opposite page). 

The term “black market” means a 
market that is carried on secretly and 
illegally, in order to make large prof- 
its by selling scarce goods. The black 
market operators offer farmers high 
prices for their herds of cattle. Then 
they slaughter these cattle in garages 
and other out-of-the-way places. 
They sell the meat to butchers at 
prices which are higher than the ceil- 
ing prices. The butchers then sell the 
meat to the people at illegally high 
prices. 

Black markets have been taking 7 
per cent of the nation’s beef supply. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
said the black market operators are 
worse than gangsters in the days of 
Prohibition. 

Black market meat is not inspected 
by the U. S. Government, as the meat 
of respectable packing-houses is. The 
black market meat may spread dis- 
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DUTCH EAST INDIES 


l. FEBRUARY and March of last 
year, the Japanese conquered the 
world’s richest islands—the Dutch 
East Indies. These “island treasure 
chests,” as well as the Philippines, 
are shown on the front cover map. 

Beautiful red and blue coral reefs 
surround many of these islands 
Rough surf pounds upon their 
shores, which are fringed with tall 
palm trees and bamboo thickets. 

Here are some figures to show the 
great wealth of the Dutch East 
Indies. Before the Japanese invasion; 
these islands produced 33 per cent 
of the world’s rubber, 30_per cent of 
the tin, 95 per -cent of the quinine, 
30 per cent of the copra,* 75 per 
cent of the kapok,* 3 per cent of the 
oil, 50 per cent of the wrapped 
tobacco, and 12 per cent of the sugar. 

Dutch seafarers and traders came 
to the East Indies more than 300 
years ago. They arrived‘ at the 
Moluccas (Spice Islands) in 1596. 
This island group includes Halma- 
hera, Ceram, and smaller islands 
nearby (see map). The Dutch built 
up fortunes by trading in nutmeg, 
pepper, cloves, and other spices 
which grew on these islands. 

Next, the Dutch traders moved 
west to the Celebes group of islands. 
From these islands they exported 
the macassar oil that our forefathers 


~~ 








Photo at right 
shows Javanese 
(not Japanese) 
workers loading 
heavy bunches of 
sugar cane onto 
a special truck. 


used as hair oil. Other products of 
Celebes and its neighbor isles were 
bird-of-paradise skins, tortoise shells, 
and rattan.* 

Still moving west, the Dutch 
traders came to the island of Borneo. 
It is the third largest island in the 
world (only Greenland and New 
Guinea are larger). 

Borneo is a jungle island. There 
are roads near the seacoast, but the 
only routes leading into the interior 
are rivers. Apes, lorises,* and 
musangs* come to the colonists’ 
back doors for food. 

Most of the island of Borneo be- 
came a Dutch colony, but the region 
of Northern Borneo (see map) be- 
came a British possession. Another 
region, Sarawak, was ruled as an 
absolute monarchy by the descend- 
ants of a British pirate named Jamie 
Brooke. The British Government 
ended the rule of this family and 
took over Sarawak in 1941. 

After Borneo, the islands of Java 
and Sumatra were colonized by the 
Dutch. These islands were the head- 
quarters of the Dutch East India 
Company. Java, with its fertile soil, 
became a center of agriculture and 
later on of industry. The city of 
Batavia, capital of the Dutch East 
Indies, is located near the eastern 
end of Java. 


Nether!dfids Information Bureau 
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Above: Flag of 
The Netherlands. 
Top stripe is red, 
and bottom stripe 
is blue. Photo at 
left shows native 
workers pouring 
latex into tank at 
a rubber factory. 
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Three Lions 


The Dutch ruled the East Indies 
for more than three centuries. Dur- 
ing this time, the industrious Dutch 
colonists did much to develop the 
Indies. Roads were built, irrigation 
ditches were dug, and oil wells were 
drilled. The Dutch abolished slavery 
in the Indies three years before our 
Emancipation Proclamation. They 
guaranteed the right of the natives to 
own their own land. 

However, many of the natives 
were not satisfied with Dutch rule. 
The Indies National Movement be- 
gan, with the goal of more self- 
government for the Indies. The 
leader of this movement was Hadji 
Agoes Salim, called “the Gandhi of 
the East Indies.” 

Then came the Global War. The 
Germans invaded The Netherlands 
in May, 1940. The little nation was 
quickly defeated, but the Dutch East 
Indies were safe for the time being. 
The Dutch began to strengthen the 
Indies defenses. Munitions factories 


“ were built on Java, and planes were 


bought from the United States. The 
natives were drafted, and soon sol- 
diers in sarongs were drilling in 
Batavia. 

After Pearl Harbor, the Indies at 
once declared war on Japan. The 
Dutch followed a “scorched earth” 
policy, as they retreated across the 
Indies. They set fire to the oil wells, 
rubber plantations, and factories 
that they had worked to build. 

The Netherlands and the Indies 
were conquered, but the stubborn 
Dutch are fighting on. Their resist- 
ance against the Axis is led by their 
gallant Queen Wilhelmina, who re- 
cently visited the United States. 
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Pe, ez, MANUEL 
QUEZON, head of the government- 
in-exile of the Philippine Common- 
wealth, last month broadcast this 
message to his countrymen: “Do not 
despair, for your liberation is certain. 
Meanwhile don’t let the Japs fool 
you. Above all, continue to have 
faith in America, which has kept 
faith with every nation, especially 
with us.” 

These were the words of the fight- 
ing leader of a fighting people. Our 
gallant Filipino allies went down to 
de feat last year, fighting side-by-side 
with the Americans, against a power- 
ful army of Japanese invaders. Dur- 
ing that brave struggle, which was 
commanded by General Douglas 
MacArthur, Filipinos and Americans 
gained a new respect for each other. 

What are they like, these Filipino 
allies of ours? What is their way of 
living? 


PHILIPPINE WAY OF LIFE 
There is a great difference be- 


tween the Filipinos of the small vil- 
lages, and those of the modern cities. 
The Filipino villager lives in a win- 
dowless, plank house raised on stilts, 
in the midst of irrigated rice fields. 
On the bottom floor of the house, 
the women weave and cook, while 
pigs and dogs wander in and out. 
The man of the family sometimes 
spends his days cleaning maguey* 
leaves from their fibers, or sometimes 



























































THE PHILIPPINES 


International News Photo 


Manuel Quezon 
(right), President 
of the Common- 
wealth of the 
Philippines, gp 
Quo Tai-Chi, 

Chinese leallioe. 
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he puts out to sea in a proa*® to dive 
for pearls, while his wife spears 
squid and octopi for supper. Or he 
may be engaged in the production 
of coconut or sugar cane—the main 
exports of the islands. 

Life in the cities is a mixture of 
three cultures—the Filipino, the 
Spanish, and the American. The 
Philippines were under Spanish rule 
for more than three centuries, and 
the Spanish influence is still felt. 
Spanish is spoken in Parliament and 
in the courts, and many newspapers 
are in Spanish. The highly-educated 
Filipinos speak Spanish at home, 
while the average city dweller speaks 
Tagalog. English is spoken only as 
a foreign language. 

Motorists keep to the left in driv- 
ing, as is the custom in Spain and 
other European countries. The unit 
of money is the Spanish peso rather 
than the American dollar. 

The ancient Filipino influence is 
seen in the high position of women. 
Before the Spaniards came in 1596, 
the islands were ruled by princesses. 

During the Spanish-American 
War, Admiral Dewey defeated the 
Spanish fleet in Manila Harbor, and 























In flag of the 
Philippines 
(above) colors are 





blue, red, gold, 
white. At left are 
Capt. Wermuth, 
“one man army” 
of Bataan, and 
his Filipino aide. 









Three Lions 


put an end to Spanish rule of the 
Philippines. The islands have been 
under our care since that time. At 
first, relations between Filipinos and 
Americans were bad. In 1899, Emilio 
Aguinaldo led a rebellion against our 
rule, and U. S. troops suppressed it. 

After a bad beginning, relations 
between Filipinos and Americans 
have steadily improved. Our policy 
toward the Philippines was set forth 
by President McKinley, who de- 
cided to take the islands to protect 
them from foreign attack. He said: 
“The Philippines are ours, not to ex- 
ploit* but to develop; to civilize, to 
educate, to train in the science of 
self-government.” 


U. S. AND PHILIPPINES 


Following this policy, the Ameri- 
cans built roads, schools, and hos- 
pitals. Within a few years, the 
Philippines became the healthiest 
land in the tropics. 

The Filipinos were given the right 
to elect an Assembly, a Senate, and 
a President. Then the U. S. promised 
that the Philippines would be given 
complete independence in 1946, if 
the people desired it. 

But the treacherous militarists of 
Japan did not allow the Filipino peo- 
ple to reach this goal. They seized 
the islands, and enslaved the Fili- 
pinos. However, the Japanese will 
learn that the “last chapter” of the 
story of the Philippines is still to 
come. They will remember the words 
of General MacArthur, when he left 
the Philippines to carry on the fight 
from Australia: “I am going now, but 
I shall return.” 

MacArthur and the Americans will 
return to drive out the Japanese. 
President Roosevelt promised this 
when he said: “I give to the people 
of the Philippines my solemn pledge 
that their freedom will be redeemed, 
and their independence established 
and protected.” 


Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
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1 HEADLINE NEWS 


In each of the following sentences, only one ending 
is incorrect. Cross out the wrong ending. Score 6 points 
each. Total, 24. 

1. During their winter offensive, the Russians have 
recaptured (a) Kharkov, called “the Pittsburgh of 
Russia”; (b) Sumy, the largest sugar refining city of 
Russia; (c) Kiev, “mother of Russian cities.” 

2. The Yanks in Tunisia were able to recapture Kas- 
serine Pass because (a) they fought with great courage; 
(b) General Fredendall bates aaron at just the 
right moment; (c) only weak Italian troops were fight- 
ing against them. 

The Victory Farm Volunteers will (a) cooperate 
with the Future Farmers of America; (b) receive only 
board and lodging for their work; (c) serve as “minute 
men” to harvest seasonal crops. 

4. Black market racketeers (a) pay farmers high 
prices for their herds; (b) buy only Government- 
inspected meats; (c) sell meat at higher prices. 


My score 


2. DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Select the correct ending to each of the following 
sentences. Score 6 points each. Total, 24. 

1. Before the war, the Dutch East Indies supplied 
the world with 95 per cent of its (a) bauxite; (b) 
quinine; (c) whale oil. 

2. The Spice Islands are (a) the New Hebrides; 
(b) the Solomons; (c) the Moluccas. 

3. The part of Borneo which was formerly. ruled by 
the descendants of a British pirate is (a) Sarawak; (b) 
Sumatra;, (c) Mindanao. 

4. The capital of the Dutch East Indies is (a) 
Batavia; (b) Monrovia; (c) Singapore. 


My score_ 


3 THE PHILIPPINES 


Fill in each blank with the missing word. Score 6 
points each. Total, 24. 

1. President Manuel . of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth last week urged his countrymen to keep 
faith with America. 

2. City life in the Philippines is a mixture of three 
cultures, Filipino, American, and 

3. During the Spanish-American War, , Admin: al 
defeated the Spanish fleet in Manila Harbor. 

4. Our policy toward the Philippines was set forth 
by President ___, who said that we must develop 
the islands, not exploit them. 


My score 


A AVIATION 


Seven U. S. warplanes are listed in the lefthand 
column. The companies which manufacture them are 
listed in the righthand column. Match the correct com- 
pany with the plane. Score 4 points each. Total, 28. 
__. Wildcat . Bell 
—__ Lightning . Boeing 
__— Flying Fortress . Grumman 
___.. Thunderbolt . Douglas 
__. Dauntless . Consolidated 
__ Liberator . Republic 
___.. Airacobra . Lockheed 


NouhoOn pr 


My score 


My total score VQ 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


(KOP-ra). 
coconut oil. 

exploit (eks-PLOYT). To make use of people for 
one’s own advantage or profit. 

kapok (KAY-pok). Vegetable down taken from the 
seed-pods of a — tree. It is soft, light, and fluffy, 
and cam be used for pillows, mattresses, and life- 
preservers. 

loris (LO-ris). A sloth-like animal which lives in 
trees and moves about at night. 

maguey (MAG-way). A century plant that yields a 
useful fiber. 

musang (moo-SAHNG). An East Indian civet (cat- 
like animal) that lives in palm trees. Gray in color with 
spots or stripes. 

proa (PRO-a). A swift sailing canoe that carries a 
large triangular sail. 

rattan (rat-TAN). The long stems of the rattan palm, 
used for walking sticks, wickerwork, and chairs. 

Tagalog (tah-GAH- ee: Language of the Tagalogs, 
a Malayan race. Many of the Filipinos are Tagalogs. 


copra Dried coconut meat. Source of 


m NAMES & PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Bryansk—BRYAHNSK (one syllable). 
Celebes—SELL-eh-be 
Modula moor-MAHNSK. Moluceas—mo-LUCK-uz. 
Sarawak—sah-RAH-wahk. Orel—or-YAWL. 
Taganrog—tah-gahn-RAWK. Samy—SOO-meh. 


Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
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OF JUNIOR SOCHOLASTIS 


BASE POST-WAR STUDY 
ON “INDIES” ARTICLE 


This week’s double-barreled Theme Article (Dutch East 
Indies, p. 4; The Philippines, p. 5) offers material for a 
continuing discussion of the post-war status of hitherto 
subject peoples. (We refer you also to the comments on 
the Indo-China Theme Article, in last week’s Teachers 
Edition. ) 

Your class may discuss the topic: “Building the Free 
World of Tomorrow.” The governmental problems of back- 
ward and colonial countries are bound te enter into such a 
discussion. What is to be done with nations which are not 
yet capable of self-government? The Dutch East Indies 
would presumably fall into this category. What treatment 
is to be accorded to more highly developed nations, such 
as the Philippines? 

These questions are being considered by men who are 
planning the maps of the future; they should also be con- 
sidered by the man in the street, and boys and girls in 
school. 

A special project might be a discussion of the various 
types of government: for example, independence, dominion 
status, international trusteeship, mandates, protectorates, 
colonies. Specific examples of each governing system should 
be brought in. 

Probably most Americans are inclined to the view that all 
peoples should be free and independent in the not far- 
distant future. Another opinion, in regard to the Dutch East 
Indies, is expressed by Eelco van Kleffens in the Octobe: 
issue of Foreign Affairs. He states the case for Dutch rule 
of the Indies as colonies. 

Mr. Kleffens stresses the primitive social and _ political 
forms of native life, which makes national self-government 
difficult. He cites the benefits which the Dutch have brought 
to the islands, and questions the ability of the natives to 
develop the resources of their rich islands. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


The Commonwealth of the Philippines provides an ex- 
cellent example of the democratic solution to a colonial re- 
lationship. There are at least two reasons for this: the ad- 

vanced level of Filipino society, and the democratic tradi- 
tions of the United States. A study of the Philippine ques 

tion will give your pupils a ener and progressive antlenk 
when it comes to post-war problems. The point should be 
made that independence alone would not guarantee the 
existence of the Philippine nation; there must be interna- 
tional action to protect such small nations from aggressors. 

For further classroom reading, we recommend several 
articles by Filipinos that have appeared in the magazine 
Asia during the past year. God Was Good to Luzon, by 
Manuel Buaken (October 1942 issue), is written in story 
form as if by a boy of 12 or 13. Your pupils would enjoy 
reading or hearing this charming first-hand account of Fil- 
ipino life. 

Another recommended article is My People Will Resist 
Japan, by Doroteo V. Vite (April 1942 issue of Asia). This 
article, written simply enough for pupils, contains back- 
ground material on the foods, occupations, family relation- 
ships, and mores of the Philippines. 

Mr. Vite contributes A Filipino Rookie in Uncle Sam’s 
Army to the October 1942 issue of Asia. It is excellent in 
showing the courageous, loyal spirit of the Filipinos. 











Next Week—"Transportation” Issue 


Next week’s issue (March 22-27) of Junior Schol- 
astic will be a special number, devoted to the vital 


question of “Transporting a Global War.” The issue 
will be larger than usual, and the all-important prob- 
lem of transportation at home and abroad will be 
presented as a unit, with several articles on the various 
phases. This treatment will make a valuable contribu- 
tion to our Theme Article series, “Geography of Global 
War.” Maps, charts, and articles will enable pupils to 
“tie together” the many regions of the world that they 
have studied this year. 

The tentative table of contents for this issue is as 
follows: 


So oe oe Se 


Headline News 

Transporting a Global War 

From Ox-Cart to Stratosphere (history of transpor- 
tation ) 

United Nations Linked Together 

U.S. Railroads Accept a Challenge 

This Is a Mortorized War 

Lifelines of the Seven Seas 

Sky Transport Girdles the Globe 

Inland Waterways 

They Move the Army (Army Transport Command) 

Transportation Picture Page 

Victory Quiz 

Crossword Puzzle and Jokes 


NOTICE—-THEME SCHEDULE CHANGED 


Because of this Transportation Issue, the Theme 
Article “Australia—United Nations Rampart” will be 
postponed to the March 29-April 3 issue. A revised 
schedule of Theme Articles for the remainder of the 
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{ semester will be published in next week’s Teachers 
/ Edition. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What should be the torm of government of the Dutch 
East Indies after the war? 

2. Which of the Dutch East Indies would you prefer to 
visit? 

3. In what ways are the Philippines similar to the Dutch 
East Indies? In what ways are they different? 

4 What is your opinion of the Filipinos? Do you want 
them to have an independent nation after the war? 


Fact Questions 

1 What effect do the volcanoes have on the soil of the 
Indies? 

2. Name two products of the Dutch East Indies. 

3. Which island of the Indies is the third largest island in 
the world? 

4. Who was Jamie Brooke? 

5. Name a part of the Indies that was controlled by 
Britain before the war (get one out of two). 

6. What nation controls the Indies now? 

7. What language is used in newspapers and courts in 
Philippine cities? 

8. Do Filipino women take part in public life? 

9. What nation controlled the Philippines before the 
United States? 

10. Who is Manuel Quezon? 


[Continued on next page] 
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HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


The news article “Farmers to Get Aid of 700,000 Youths” 
indirectly raises a problem that is receiving discussion in 
educational circles. Most Americans agree that pupils should 
contribute their full share to the all-out war effort, and few 
object to boys and girls doing part-time or vacation work, 
if the conditions of the employment are satisfactory. It is 
reported, however, that in some localities the pr: actice is 
being abused, to the detriment of the pupils’ health and 
education. 

We quote from a recent issue of The 
Portland Grade 


Bulletin of the 
Association of Portland, Ore.: 


“OPEN SEASON ON CHILDREN” 


“Children are going to work in such large numbers as to 
cause serious concern even among the toughest ‘this-is-good- 
for-them’ advocates. . . 

“In Connecticut, a black market in child labor is flow 
ishing. PM reports that State Labor Department investiga 
tors found children twelve, thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen 
years old working up to sixty hours a week at night, while 
trying at. the same time to go to school during the day. 

“Junior and senior high school classrooms are filled with 
bleary-eved youngsters who have spent the night setting 
up pins in bowling alleys, washing dishes in all-night bean- 
eries, or helping run machines in 24-hour-a-day war plants. 


Teachers’ 


“Convictions against the black market employers already 


have been obtained in Harttord, 
Norwalk, and Bristol (Conn.). 
trom stopped. 


South Norwalk, 


but child emplovment is far 


Ansonia, 


“Steps to protect children against too flagrant exploitation 
in the name of war are being taken in many parts of the 
country 

“The Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer called upon 
the state to safeguard the educational opportunities of all 
the state’s children. 

“The National Citizens Committee of the White 
Conference on Children declared: “We must make certain 
that (children) are not robbed of the opportunities they 
will need in order to develop into strong citizens; the kind 
of citizens who will cherish and maintain this democracy 

This whole subject might well be taken up in Parent 
Teacher meetings, 


House 


faculty meetings, and in the classroom 
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It is essentially a local question, for conditions differ in 
various communities. We include below a few questions 
about which a classroom discussion might be organized. 


Discussion Questions 


. What is the minimum working age in your state? What 


are whe conditions under which work permits may be ob- 


tained? 


2. Do you know any school-age boys or girls who are 


working in factories? Is the work having a bad effect on 
their health? Is it interfering with their studies? 

3. What should be the maximum number of hours worked 
per week, in an after-school job? 

4. Should boys and girls receive the same pay ay as adults? 
Should they be ‘paid less if they produce less? 

5. Are there any men in your community who cannot get 
war jobs, because employers consider them too old, or be- 
cause of racial prejudice? 

6. If so, should these men_be hired before school-age 
boys and girls are put to work? 

7. Do you know whether British and Russian boys and 
girls are doing work to aid the war effort? 

8. Should pupils be put into all kinds of jobs, or only 
certain kinds? 

9. Do you believe that farm work is better for pupils 
than factory work? Give reasons for your answer. 

10. Do you agree with Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
that black market ope rators are worse than gangsters in the 
days of Prohibition? Give reasons for your answer. 


Fact Questions 


|. Name a youth organization that will work on the farms 
this summer (get one out of three ) 

2. What industry 
Sumy noted for? 

3. What is the meaning of the expression “black market?” 
Why may black market meat spread disease? 
What nation uses Mark IV tanks? 
In what countrv is the 


(or product) is the Russian city of 


D Ut & 


Kasserine Pass? 


BIB AND TUCK—pp. 8, 9 
AVIATION—p. 10 
The list of all U. S. 


warplanes on p. 10 can be made 
the basis for a “plane-matching” bee, or an activity such 
as Bib’s “Lightnings and Thunderbolts” program. The most 
iir-minded pupils could be appointed or elected to conduct 
the program. A number of “quiz-contest” methods suggest 
themselves: for example, name the plane and have the con- 
testant name its type; name the plane and have the con- 
testant name its manufacturer; give the old designation and 
have the contestant give the new name. Question No. 4 on 
the Victory Quiz page makes a start at this, but we be- 
lieve it could be expanded into a worthwhile and enjoyable 
eriod 

English teachers nete—Many vivid terms are being added 
to the living language by aviation men of this war, Your 
pupils would be interested in these expressions of the RAF. 
Fact Questions (Bib and Tuck) 

|. What are these “aerial birds”: kiwi, WAF 


two out of three), 
9 


, cuckoo (get 


What do these terms mean: fishtail, snaproll, pan- 
cake? Get two out of three. 





Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 6 
HEADLINE NEWS: c¢, c, b, b. 
DUTCH EAST INDIES: b, ec, a, a. 


THE PHILIPPINES: Quezon, Spanish, Dewey, McKinley. 


AVIATION, C, G, B, F, D, E, A. 
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This is part of a series on matters of professional, educational and 
public interest, primarily related to nutrition and the scientific 
approach to the food problem, and giving the background of the 


products of General Mills. These messages are being disseminated 
through a number of professional and specialized publications 
...in the hope of providing material useful for the readers. 





The 


and Nutrition Board 


OF 


National Research 
Council 


WHAT IS IT? WHAT PURPOSES IS IT DESIGNED TO 


Food 


THE 





SERVE? HOW IS IT IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST? 
IMPORTANT FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THIS 
QUASI-GOVERNMENTAL BODY 


1. Why was the Board formed? 


(Answer) This coun- 
try learned a health 
lesson as a result of 
the draft in World 
War I. Of the first 
10,000,000 men ex- 


amined, 2,510,706 





physical grounds. 

Accordingly, when our Selective Serv- 
ice program began in 1940, a group of 
prominent medical men were called to 
Washington to study the problem. Their 
studies-high-lighted the importance of 
better nutrition as a corrective of the 
underlying conditions behind this high 
percentage of rejections, showed the 
need of a basic “better nutrition’’ pro- 
gram for the country at large. 

As a result, a committee was formed 
.0w known as the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council. 


2. Who are members of the Board? 


(Answer) The Food and Nutrition Board 
includes leading authorities in the medi- 
cal, nutritional and biological sciences, 
many of them famous for their original 


General Mills, Inc., o: minne x 


apolis, Minn., the country’s largest processor of + Rena «/ 
basic cereal grains, constrves it as a social respon- 
sibility to keep abreast of the thinking of bodies 
such as the Food and Nutrition Board of the No- 
tional Research Council, which are working in 
the public interest, General Mills has accordingly 
taken .a leading position in bringing the benefits 
of enrichment and restoration of cereal products 
te the public. Some of General Mills’ leading 


products are illustrated here. 


The Board 
representatives of Certain government 


researches. also ludes 


services concerned 


with military and i ing 
civilian health. It a > N/ , | 
is virtually a KPO ) f 
“Who's Who” of HP Sy ae 
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and nutrition prob- \ 


lems 
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3. What are its principal functions? 


(Answer) The underlying purpose of 
the Food and Nutrition Board is to 
assist in the formulation of policies that 
shall lead to better national nutrition. 

Its actual functions may be classified 
as: (1) advice on the best feeding of our 
armed forces; (2) counsel to all govern- 
ment agencies On matters pertaining to 
good health through food; (3) advice 
on the physiological values of foods 
and diets of other peoples and nations, 
as related to the war and postwar prob- 
lems; (4) stimulation of food and nu- 
tritional research. 

Briefly, the Board is our quasi-gov 








ernmental “steering committee’ on 
problems of food as related to health. 
*The 





All brands of family flour sold by 
General Mills have been enriched 
since June 1, 1942, or longer, includ- 
ing DRIFTED SNOW “Home-Per- 
fected’” Flour—also all flour in 
Sperry Panceke and Waffie Flour. 
Sperry Wheat Hearts also contain 
whole grain values of wheat’s im- 


enrichment of 


| 
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4. What is our country’s immediate 
nutrition problem? 

(Answer) War requires “‘all-out’’ pro- 

duction; maximum production calls for 

maximum morale 


and health. This in — 

turn calls for imme- NG, xn, 
diate improvement ig \ i) 
in our country’s [4 P= 
nutrition level. Ill = Tay 
ness, absenteeism "7% Ss SSF 
and such factors as = 


“fighting spirit’ 
and resistance to the stress of war are 
closely related to the nutrition problem. 


5. How has this problem been 
approached? 
( Answer) Obviously, one important task 
is to educate Americans to choose their 
diets more wisely. This educational] task 
was. begun with a National Nutrition 
Conference in Washingtonin May, 1941. 
A further step—of far-reaching prac- 
tical importance—was in addition rec- 
ommended, viz.: the voluntary vitamin- 
and-mineral enrichment, by millers and 
bakers, of all white family flourand bread. 


6. Why was enrichment recom- 
mended? 


tnswer) White flour and bread con- 
tribute more calories to the diet than 
any other class of foodstuffs. Our cheap- 
est source of food energy, they are con- 
sumed by almost 
everybody every day. 
At one stroke, their en- 
richment benefits the 
entire American diet. 

[he majority of all 
white flour, and all 
white bread,* is now 
vitamin-and-mineral 
enriched, significantly increasing Amer 
ica’s intake of Vitamin By, (thiamine), 
niacin (another vitamin of the B com- 
plex), and iron—elements widely de- 
ficient in the American diet. 

Through the leadership of the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council, this major contribu- 
tion has been made to America’s health. 





Another advertisement on the work he Food an 
of the Food an 
N of the National Research Council 


ition Board 
will be published in a fort 





COMIN t5Ste 


white bread is now compulsory. 





portant vitamins and minerots, 

The enrichment of bokers’ white 
bread can be accomplished through 
the use of Enrichéd Flour, high po- 
tency enriched yeast, or by adding 
nutrients to bread doughs. Genera! 
Mills has consistentiy urged bakers 
to enrich their white bread 


““Kitchen-tested” and‘ Home-Perfected” are reg. trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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The Challenge to the Schools 


Editors’ Note: 

The follo.ving statement on the needs 
ot a broadly forward-looking foreign policy 
for the United States, has been prepared 
by the Commission for the Study of the 
Organization of Peace, Dr. James T. Shot- 
well, Chairman, and signed by more than 
a score of leading educators whose names 
are listed below. This significant document 
outlines the ways in which American 
schools and teachers can best work for the 
realization of an improved post-war world 


VENTS have demonstrated beyond 
question that isolation will not be 
either possible or desirable for the 
United States in the post-war world. The 
_ majority of the American people 
ave accepted this idea. In a world so 
obviously interdependent, we see now 
that “the alternative to organization by 
conquest is organization by consent.” 

Winning the war and winning the 
peace are the twin objectives of our vic- 
tory program. They must proceed simul- 
taneously. Winning the peace means the 
establishing of a framework for interna- 
tional cooperation within which solu- 
tions of problems which concern the en- 
tire hed d community may be found by 
joint action of the members of that com- 
munity. 

True international cooperation must 
be based on a sympathetic understand- 
ing by all peoples of culture different 
from their own. But understanding is 
not enough. The United States, with 
other nations, must assume responsibili- 
ties for world order commensurate with 
its strength. It is therefore essential to 
provide the youth now in school with 
the information and to cultivate in them 
the attitudes that will enable them to 
act intelligently as citizens of the world 
community. 

This training of our youth can be 
achieved only & a tremendous educa- 
tional effort. Our whole program must 
be rethought, so that each subject in the 
curriculum may make its contribution. 
History courses must show the inevi- 
table trend of events toward organiza- 
tion of the world as a community of 
nations. Courses in economics can show 
how world economic integration may 
be achieved. The study of science 
cannot but indicate that science has re- 
duced distances so that national bound- 
aries have no longer their former signifi- 
cance. Parallel implication will appear 


| throughout the curriculum. Obviously 


study of the problems of American 
democracy should place great emphasis 
on our obligations as a part of the 
world community. Opportunities must 
be provided for the sympathetic corre- 
lation of all these considerations so that 
every student will grasp the problem 
as a whole. 


In addition to this new emphasis in 
our schools, teachers must also assume 
their considerable share of responsi- 
bility for informing the citizens in thei: 
own communities who are no longer in 
school. Education must accordingly 
make a supreme effort in order that all 
our people may understand what is 
hefore us. 

It is a great challenge and a great 
/pportunity. Our schools must rise to 
the occasion, to the end that the sons 
of America who are dying in this war 
shall not have died in vain. 


Signers of Statement 


Karl W. Bigelow, Director, Commission 
on Teacher Education, American Coun- 
cil on Education. 

Ben M. Cherrington, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on International Relations, National 
Education Association. 

C. A. Dykstra, President, University of 
Wisconsin. 

A. C. Flora, President, National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, State of Connecticut. 

Frank P. Graham, President, University 
of North Carolina. 

Ernest M. Hopkins, President, Dart- 
mouth College. 

Harry W. Chase, Chancellor, New York 
University. 

Henry S. Coffin, President, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

George S. Counts, Teachers College. 

Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 

George Johnson, Director, Department 
of Education, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 

Charles H. Judd, Dean Emeritus, 
University of Chicago. 

William H. Kilpatrick, Emeritus Profes- 
sor, Teachers College. 

Allen Y. King, President, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. 

Carl H. Milam, Secretary, American 
Library Association. 

William Allan Neilson, President Emeri- 
tus, Smith College. 

Homer P. Rainey, President, University 
of Texas. 

William F. Russell, Dean, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Charles Seymour, President, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

George N. Shuster, President, Hunter 
College. 

Carleton Washburne, Superintendent, 
Winnetka Public Schools. 

Edgar B. Wesley, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota. 

Roscoe L. West, President, New Jersey 
State Teachers College. 

Ruth West, Head, Department of Social 
Studies, Lewis and Clark High School, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Howard E. Wilson, American Council 
on Education. 

George F. Zook, President, American 
Council on Education. 
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From illustration by Woodi Ishmael 


PART Il 


ROM every field people were racing 

toward the village. The big iron 
rim that was used as an alarm stood in 
front of the community house where all 
the social life of the village was cen- 
tered. Already a big crowd had gath- 
ered. Mikhail looked across the fields. 
One curving end of the dam could be 
seen. The dam was power and elec- 
tricity for the factories. It was tractors 
and machines. It was the shirt on your 
back. It was everything you ate and 
wore and used. 

It was tanks, and guns, and planes. 
The dam was life and the means to 
protect life. No one would ever destroy 
that dam. Not while one Cossack re- 
mained alive. 

Yegor Shuntov, the chairman of the 
collective, stopped banging against the 
steel rim. He took off his cap and un- 
folded a piece of paper he held in his 
left hand. “Tovarichi . . . comrades, I 
have terrible news for you. We have 
been invaded!” 

Yegor held up his hand for quiet. The 
angry voices of the farmers died down. 
“In the dead of night, while we slept, 
the Nazi beast hurled his armies against 
our frontiers. He struck suddenly and 
without warning. 

“There are hard days ahead for all of 
us. We must work and fight as never 
before. It is still too soon for us to have 
received any orders from the Govern- 
ment. Until then, we know what to do. 
We must work to harvest our crops 
quickly so that the Red Army will have 
food. Our sons will be leaving for the 
army. We who remain behind must be 
soldiers of the home and field. 

“And now, tovarichi, we have wasted 
too much time as it is. The enemy is on 
our soil. The struggle has begun. To 
the fields!” 

The people turned grimly to Be about 
their tasks. They reached the field and 
"ae out. Soon a score of hoes were 

1 


opping hurriedly to get the work 
done before the enemy would be upon 
them. 


The summer weeks passed in a blur 





of tragedy. On a line two thousand 
miles long, the great armies met in the 
shock of battle. The Germans, drunk 
with quick advances, made boastful 
claims about the total defeat of the Rus- 
sians, and announced the end of the 
war before it had really begun. 

The slow retreat gave the Russians 
time to gather their strength. They 
gave ground but never stopped fighting. 

The hidden armies began to fight; 
armies of men, women, and children 
who refused to be refugees or passive 
bystanders. When their country was in- 
vaded, they took up arms. When their 
villages were captured, they moved to 
the forests. Armies without uniforms, 
often without guns, and always without 
hope of mercy if captured, the guer- 
rillas fought for their homes and lands. 

Mikhail read about boys and girls of 
his own age who had outwitted the Ger- 
mans, a who had given their lives in 
the defense of their country. He longed 
to join them in their struggle. 


oe picked his way through 
the village. In the center, where 
the community house had once stood, 
there was now a gaping crater, torn by 
a large bomb. He passed other houses 
that had suffered. His own house had 
not been struck, but the windows were 
gone. 

Out in the fields, Mikhail | saw the lit- 
tle boys standing on their high plat- 
forms, watching alertly. They watched 
for planes, parachutists, or spies. Mikhail 
went into the horse barn. His. own 
mount saw him coming and whinnied. 
Mikhail laughed to himself and got his 
saddle. “A little patrol duty,” he ex- 
plained to Uncle, the horse. 

Hardly had Mikhail started when the 
wind brought the sound of motors to 
his keen ears. They were high and com- 
ing toward the village. He wheeled and 
raced back toward the cluster of houses. 

His curiosity as to whether or not they 
were enemy planes was quickly satisfied 
by the mall of the anti-aircraft guns 
along the river. 

A dozen other boys raced toward the 
barn on foot, heading for their horses. 
They got them out and leaped on, rid- 
ing ‘bareback. The group rounded up 
the spare horses and drove them aheac 
getting them to run toward the nearest 
woods. At the same time, the herdsmen 
opened the cattle barns and beat the 
cattle with ry poles to start them run- 
ning toward the woods. Behind these, 
men and women urged on pigs, geese, 
and ducks. 

Once in the woods, the boys dis- 
mounted, getting their rifles ready. 
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STRUGGLE Is Our Brother 


By Gregor Felsen 


Bending low, they ran forward toward 
the edge of the woods, where they 
pcs. into a shallow, camouflaged 
trench. Their chests had hardly touched 
the ground when the first bomb came 
screaming down on the collective. 

The bombing raid was being carried 
out by a flight of twin-motored Junkers. 
Mikhail could see the tiny black ‘eggs 
drop out of the —— in clusters, and 
come ati own to explode with 
tremendous force, hurling great 
clouds of smoke and earth. Ther the 
Nazi planes dived at the houses and 
fields, machine guns spitting steady 
streams of lead. 

The Nazi planes swung away and 
headed for home, getting safely through 
the fire of anti-aircraft guns. 

The smoke of burning buildings 
curled into the air, and the whole bat- 
tered scene showed new destruction. 
Mikhail was helping clean up when old 
Pavel came limping up to him. “Mikhail, 
you've no uniform, but you're a soldier, 
isn’t that so? And soldiers are brave in 
time of defeat and sorrow.” 

Mikhail nodded, wondering. Pavel 
stroked his moustache nervously. “Mik- 
hail—how shall I say it—you are—that is, 
the cursed Nazis have ‘killed—Mikhail, 
my home is yours!’ 

“But I have a home, Uncle Pavel 

” Mikhail a Through a mist 

he s saw Pavel’s kindly face. “All my fam- 
ily?” Mikhail whispered. 

“A direct hit, Mikhail. It was quick. 
No suffering.” 

His father and mother—his grandpar- 
ents—all so good to him. The good 
warm home, gone. Mikhail remained in 
a world that was flame and hate. Mik- 
hail remained to face the war alone. 


N HOUR later, Mikhail Pradenko 
was back at work. His face was a 

grim mask. At his right i a pistol 
sagged in its holster, The rifle was still 
slung across his back. “From now on,’ 
he said to his guns, “we are three 
brothers. The horse is the fourth. We 
will never part while I am alive.” 

Now Mikhail had only one aim. That 
was to fight. He was no longer afraid 
of shells and bombs. They had done 
their worst. Inside, he felt he was no 
longer a mere farm boy. He was a sol- 
dier—Pavel had said so—and being a 
soldier, he would fight. 


“Struggle Is Our Brother” is condensed 
from ra lt of the same name by Gregor 
Felsen, and is used here by permission of 
the publishers, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 








LIGHTNINGS AND 


THUNDERBOLTS! 





| BIB AND Tuck |- 





IB had- almost finished lunch 

when she spied Tuck and Bo 
Tanner at a table across the cafe- 
teria. 

“Look!” She nudged Cricket Ryan, 
sitting next to her, and pointed to 
the two boys. Tuck had a teaspoon 
in one hand and seemed to be draw- 
ing circles in the air, As the two girls 
watched, Bo shook his head at Tuck, 
then picked up his spoon and made 
a zigzag motion with it. 

Cricket shrugged. “See the happy 
morons! Well,” she added, rising, “I 
have to go to the library before class. 
See ya!” 

Bib finished her lunch, still watch- 
ing the boys’ antics, then moved 
over to their table. “What in the 
world is going on?” she demanded. 

Tuck put down his spoon. “Shhh, 
military secret!” he replied mysteri- 
ously. 

Bib gave him a cold stare and 
turned to Bo. “What—Bo?” she per- 
sisted with a persuasive smile. 

“Just a little argument over the 
difference between a chandelle and 
a lazy 8——” 

A what?” Bib puzzled. 
mean in ice skating?” 

Tuck hooted at this. “Remember 
what I told you yesterday, Bo? Girls 
don’t know anything about aviation. 
Heck, she wouldn’t know a glider 
from a gremlin!” 

“I do so,” Bib came back indig- 
nantly. “A glider’s a motorless plane 
and a gremlin’s a—a Yehudi that 
pesters pilots and makes things go 
wrong. 

“Amazing!” Tuck grinned. “Now 
for the $64 question, what's the dif- 
ference between a P-38 and a P-47?” 

Bib thought a moment. “A P-38 is 
a—a Lockheed Lightning and a P-47 
is a Republic Thunderbolt!” 

“Sure,” Bo chimed in, “but how do 
they look? What's the difference in 
their construction?” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake!” Bib cried 
in exasperation. “I'm not supposed to 


“Oh, you 


ee 


know every bolt and screw in ‘em! 
But,” she added, her eyes flashing, 
“there are two girls in my homeroom 
who do. I'll bet the Ruggles twins 
could beat you and Bo identifying 
planes—or anything else about avia- 
tion!” 

“Sez you!” Tuck scoffed. “Well, 
bring ‘em on! We're ready, eh, Bo?” 

“Sure. Anytime, anywhere.” 

Bib suddenly snapped her fingers. 
“O-kay, smart guys! Maybe you'll 
have to eat those words in student 
assembly next Thursday. I’m on the 
program committee and something 
tells me it’s gonna be an aviation 
quiz!” She rose as the class bell rang. 


“Prepare for battle, you—you Thun- 
derbolts!” 


TT program committee thought 
an aviation quiz was a swell idea, 
so Bib had an “important conference” 
with Jo and Jean Ruggles that after- 
noon. The next morning everybody 
in school was talking about the pos- 
ter on the bulletin board: 

Big Aerial Dogfight Scheduled! 
Thursday Student Assembly 
Lightning Twins vs. Thunderbolt Boys! 

Bib’s first plan was to use plane 
models built by the Model Aircraft 
Project. But later she thought of a 
better idea for the stage presentation. 
When the students filed into the au- 


As the two girls watched, Bo shook 
his head at Tuck, then picked up his 
spoon and made a zigzag motion with it. 











ditorium Thursday morning, they 
saw large-scale cut-outs of twenty 
planes pinned on the draw curtains. 
The Lightning Twins and the Thun- 
derbolt Boys were kept backstage 
until the program began, then they 
sat on opposite sides of the stage in 
front of the curtains. 

Bib acted as mistress of ceremo- 
nies. She used a pointer stick, and 
the four contestants took turns iden- 
tifying the planes as Bib pointed to © 
them. The first ones, mostly bomb- 
ers and fighters, were easy. Both 
teams rattled off the answers, giving 
the number, name, and type of 
plane. But on the fourth and fifth 
round Jean and Jo almost tripped 
on several less familiar trainers and 
transports. Each time, though, they 
came through with the correct an- 
swers and the contest ended with 
perfect scores for both teams. 

“We thought this might happen,” 
Bib told the audience, after the ap- 
plause had died down, “so we have 
four run-off questions for these 
wizards of the air-waves. Jo, you 
were first in the line-up. Identify 
these aerial birds: Kiwi, WAF, and 
cuckoo.” 

“A kiwi is a student pilot, a WAF 
is a member of the Women’s Auxi- 
ary Ferrying Squadron, and a cuckoo 
—oh, I know—they call a bomber 
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pilot a cuckoo because he lays eggs 
or bombs!” ; 

“Correct!” Bib turned to the Thun- 
derbolts. “Bo, you were next. Here 
ire three words familiar to aviators: 
fishtail, pancake, and snap roll. Are 
they a breakfast menu—or what?” 

Bo grinned. “Fishtail is swinging 
the plane from side to side, in order 
to cut down speed, when you're land- 
ing in a small space. Pancake is a flat 
landing, caused by leveling off too 
soon. And snap roll—well, it’s an 
acrobatic maneuver. You roll com- 
pletely over like this——” he tried to 
demonstrate with his hand, but, of 
course couldn’t make the complete 
turn. 

“Anyhow, your answer was right,” 
Bib laughed. “Now, Jean, if you 
were planning a flight and the 
weather man reported CAVU, would 
you cancel the flight?” 

Jean hesitated only a second. “No, 
CAVU means Ceiling and Visibility 
Unlimited.” 

“Okay.” Bib directed the final 
question to Tuck. “What's wrong 
with this sentence: The Captain of 
the flat-top waved the C-54 in.” 

“Ha!” Tuck leaned back confi- 
dently. “A C-54 is a troop transport 
and couldn't land on a flat-top, which 
is a Carrier. 

There was a grim silence and Bib 
kept her eyes glued to the piece of 
paper for fear even a glance would 
vive it away. 

“That's right,” Tuck insisted. “A 
C-54—hey, waitaminute!” he cried. 
‘What's the Captain of the flat-top 
doing, waving a plane in?” 

The audience roared and Bib 
smiled. “You're telling me!” she said. 

“It’s the Flight Signal Officer, not 
the ship’s Captain, who waves planes 
in,” Tuck completed the answer 
correctly. 

The class bell rang at that mo- 
ment, so the contest ended in a tie, 
but, judging by the thunderous ap- 
plause, it was the best student assem- 
bly Jefferson had had in a long time. 

—Gay Heap 





Sez Whol! 


“What funny names these Russian 
cities have!” said the man from Pough- 
keepsie, reading a Schenectady news- 
paper on his way to Canajoharie, N.Y. 


How will | look 
when I’m 21 


















We are what we eat. Good health depends on the 
right foods . . . such as a whole grain cereal like 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 100% whole wheat made 
up into crisp, toasted biscuits, Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat brings you valuable minerals such as iron 
and phosphorus. A good source, too, of Vitamin B, 
as nature provides it. A taste you'll enjoy year after 
year. Begin serving Nabisco Shredded Wheat—today! 
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Every American warplane now has a 
name of its own, mB - being known 
by a letter and number. The Army and 
Navy made this change so that the pub- 
lic can identify planes more easily. Be- 


ANTON ZOLUIN 


ANN SS 


low, Junior Scholastic brings you the 
official list of names, together with the 
old letter-number .of each plane, and 
the company manufacturing it. Save 
this important list. 


How L 


ong Will 


a B-18 Float? 





WE WERE on a routine navigation 
flight in a B-18 airplane, en route 
from Puerto Rico to Curacao. 

“How long,” I mused aloud, “do you 
think a B-18 would float if it were 
forced down in the ocean?” It was an 
academic question, posed for the pur- 
pose of creating conversation. The dis- 
cussion waxed hot. Each of us had a 
different idea and defended it strongly. 
Then I laughingly exclaimed that it was 
silly for grown men to be arguing about 
a question which we couldn't possibly 
settle right then anyway. 

The words were no more than out 
of my mouth when both engines sud- 
denly quit cold. We were then some 
seventy miles south of Puerto Rico. 

Automatically I turned the fuel se- 
lector to a full tank and commenced 
working the wobble pump. Nothing 
happened, except that the propellers 
continued to windmill. We were losing 
altitude fast, and the bottom was drop- 
ping out of my stomach even faster. 

I realized with a sinking heart that 
we were going to learn first-hand how 
long a B-18 would float. 

Hope springs eternal, however, and 
I began a re-check, Fuel pressure nor- 
mal, everything, in fact, appeared to be 
in order. We just sat there in awed 
silence for a moment, then the pilot, re- 
signed to our fate, instructed the radio 
operator to send our position back to 
the base. 

My eyes wandered helplessly over 
the instrument panel. Suddenly they 
froze on one point—the main ignition 
switch. notond ot being at an upward 
slant from the panel, as it should have 
been, it was standing straight out. I 
leaped across the cockpit and threw 
it on. The engines started with a roar 
that was the sweetest music I ever 
heard. 

We had lost more than fifteen hun- 
dred feet of altitude when the engines 
took hold. Fortunately, we had that 
much to lose and something to spare, 
otherwise my idly-posed question of a 
half-hour earlier would have been 
answered. 





From Lessons That Live, a collection of 
narratives by Army pilots, telling of their 
narrowest escapes; published by the U. S. 


Army Air Forces. 


Navy and 
Army Marine Corps Manufacturer Name 
HEAVY BOMBERS 
B-17 Boeing Flying Fortress 
B-24 PB4Y Consolidated Liberator 
MEDIUM BOMBERS 
B-18 Douglas Bolo 
B-23 Douglas Dragon 
B-25 PBJ North American Mitchell 
B-26 Martin Marauder 
B-34 PV Vega Ventura 
LIGHT BOMBERS 
A-20 BD Douglas Havoc (Attack) 
A-24 SBD Douglas Dauntless (Dive) 
A-25 $B2C Curtiss Helldiver (Dive) 
A-29 PBO Lockheed Hudson (Patrol) 
A-34 $B2A Brewster Buccaneer (Dive) 
A-35 Vultee Vengeance (Dive) 
$B2U Vought-Sikorsky Vindicator (Dive) 
TBD Douglas Devastator (Dive) 
TBF Grumman Avenger (Torpedo) 
PATROL BOMBERS (Flying Boats) 
OA-10 PBY Consolidated. Catalina 
PB2Y Consolidated Coronade 
PBM Martin Mariner 
FIGHTERS 
P-38 Lockheed Lightning 
P-39 Bell Airacobra 
P-40 Curtiss Warhowk 
P-43 Republic Lancer 
P-47 Republic Thunderbolt 
P.51 North American Mustang 
F2A Brewster Buffalo 
F4F Grumman Wildcat 
F4U Vought-Sikorsky Corsair 
SCOUTING OBSERVATION (Seaplanes) 
$O3C Curtiss Seagull 
OS2U Vought-Sikorsky Kingfisher 
TRANSPORTS 
c-43 GB Beech Traveler 
C-45A IRB Beech Voyager 
C-46 RSC Curtiss Commande 
C-47 R4DT Douglas Skytrain 
C-53 R4D3 Douglas Skytrooper 
C-54 R5D Douglas Skymaster 
C-56 R50 Lockheed Lodestar 
c-61 GK Fairchild Forwarder 
C-69 Lockheed Constellation 
C-76 Curtiss Caravan 
C-87 Consolidated Liberator-Express 
IR2S Vought-Sikorsky Excalibur 
TRAINERS 
PT-13 & 17 N2S143 Boeing Caydet 
PT-19 & 23 Fairchild Cornell 
PT-22 NR Ryan Recruit 
N2T Timm Tutor 
BT-13 2 15 SNV Vultee Valiant 
AT-6 SNJ North -American Texan 
AT-7 SNB2 Beech Navigator 
AT-8 & 17 Cessna Bobcat 
AT-10 Beech Wichita 
AT-11 SNBI Beech Kansas 
AT-13 & 14 Fairchild Yankee Doodle 
AT-15 . Boeing Crewmaker 
AT-19 Vultee Reliant 
SNC Curtiss Falcon 
LIAISON 
L-1 Vultee Vigilant 
1-2 Taylorcraft Grasshopper 
t-3 Aeronca Grasshopper 
L-4 NE (Navy Trainer) Piper Grasshopper 


(Source: Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America.) 
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. Seaport city of Morocco near which 

Churchill and Roosevelt met. 

More than one ( abbrev. ). 

8. Largest island of the Marianas, former 
U. S. Naval Station now in Japanese 
hands. 

0. Postscript ( abbrev.). 

Ll. Not any. 

3. To leave out. 

14. Northwest ( abbrev. ). 

15. The last part of an army. 

\6. Transpose (abbrev.). 

7. Prefix meaning against. 

8. Mountain in Thessaly im 
Greece. 

\9. Objective case of we. 

20. Nickname for Alexander. 

23. Civilian Defense. 

25. Cruiser on which President Roosevelt 
has often traveled. 


ei & 


American Air Chief in China. 

. Abbrev. for Spain or Spanish. 
Country in N. Africa; ruled by French 
High Commissioner Giraud. 
In textile manufacturing, a measure of 
yarn. 

». Southern state. 

6. Island continent between 
Indian oceans. 

). Part of N. W. Africa, 
General Giraud. 

. Deep holes in the earth. 
Possesses. 

. Grassland or meadow. 
Third person singular, present indica- 
tive of verb be. 

24. Ditto (abbrev. ). 


(Solution next week) 


eastern 


wre 


Ww 


Pacific and 


under control of 


to = bo 


Last Week’s Solution 

ACROSS: 1—Burma; 4—dip; 7—A.D.; 8—coma; 
+—tool; 10—Asia; 12—as; 14—army; 16—line; 17—no; 
3—area; 20—sees; 22—arid; 25—to; 26—net; 27— 
apan, 

DOWN: 1-—Bataan; 2—udo; 3—Malaya; 
5—I’'m; 6—pagan; 8—Chi; 11—Alaska; 
5—Roman; 19—rid; 21—Eta; 23—re; 


4—do; 
13—season; 
24—it. 


Send Us Your Jokes— 
Win JSA Buttons! 


“Speak to him, sergeant — he 
seems to think the war's being 
fought against woodchucks.” 





The 
name for the secret Nor- 
den bombsight. It was named after Paul 


bombardier’s _ nick- 


blue ox 


Bunyan’s blue ox, Babe, because Babe 
could deforest a whole hillside with one 
sweep of her horns. 

re trdk ta bl). 


retractable Coptic of being 
drawn up or folded co the aircraft 
during di ight, 


in order to reduce head 
resistance; used in describing aircraft floats, 
gun turrets, and ethene 


ri fling). A system ot spiral 
rifling | ‘ge es cut ee the interior 


of the bore of a gun to impart a spin to 


the projectile. 
A single complete piece of 


round ammunition including the 
propelling charge. 


sa li ént). That part of a 
salient | war front which a into 
the enemy position—forming a wedge 
threatening the foe, yet constituting an 
exposed position for the force that holds 


such a wedge. 

° ° A one-piece suit with 
siren Sul zippers which can be 
put on in a hurry at the first sound of an 
air-raid siren. 

soldier on the 


skirt patrol ; lookout for a date. 
An aviator’s expression for fog, 
soup rain, and sometimes clouds. 
In aeronautics, 
stal ward motion. 


thermite |; (thdr mit). A mixture 


aluminum powder 
and iron oxide, fe in welding processes 
and in incendiary bombs because of the 
intense heat (3,000° F.) it generates when 
it is ignited. 
SE 

From ‘‘The War jos, Cctiongss. ” by Louise G. and Albert 

blis - 


pane A Consolidated hers. Inc.. Chicago, Ill 
reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher. 


to lose all for- 
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Sleepy Time 





Sergeant: “How do you feel this 
morning after a night’s sleep on an 
army cot?” 

Private: “Just fine, sir. You see, I got 
up for a couple of hours and rested.” 


Doris Viger, Speacil School. Edmore, N. D, 


It Depends 


“How old would a person be who 
was born in 1894?” 
“Man or woman?” 


Alice Jean Harris, 12th Ave. & So., Seattle, Wash. 


Formula 


Teacher: “Does anyone in the class 
know the formula for water?” 

Pupil: “I do. H-I-J-K-L-M-N-O.” 

Teacher: “Why, who told you that?” 

Pupil: “You did yesterday. You said 
H to O.” 


Millie Puma, 874 Prospect, Buffale, N. ¥. 


Joke of the Week 


* 





Substitute 


Motorist: “Madam, I just ran over 
your chicken and I have come to re- 
place it.” 

Woman: “Why, how nice! How many 
eggs can you lay?” 


Roberta Powell, Diamond School, Granby, Mo. 











DIVRY’S HANDY 


SPANISH- 


English and 
ENGLISH-SPANISH 
DICTIONARY 


By J. DOUGLAS, Ph.D. and A. LOMO, Ph.D. 


The most complete, reliable and up-to-date 
pocket Dictionary, listing all Spanish and Eng- 
lish words in current use — over 60,000 — 
including many of the latest technical, scienti- 
fic and military terms. Also contains Elements 
of Grammar, full list of Irregular Verbs, Cities 
with their populations, Colored Maps, etc. 
Indispensable to students, translators, business 
men, etc. 536 pages, 31/.x614, flexible leather- 
ette binding. Postpaid $1.75; with Indexes 
$2.00. On sale at leading bookstores. 


“D. C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers 
240 W. 23rd ST.,. NEW YORK 

















The smart styling, 
y craftemanship that has made Bastian 
the quality leader for 48 years! YET 





INEXPENSIVE PRICES! Catalog 
shows over 300 designe in sterling 
silver, and gold plate on sterling. 
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YES, AND NOTHING 
HITS THE SPOT LIKE 
PLANTERS PEANUTS! 





f you’re aiming for flavor, you can hit the bull’s eye every 
time by getting a bag of PLANTERS PEANUTS. Nothing hits the spot like 
these fresh, crisp, meaty salted peanuts—and they score just as high in 
energy. Try a bag now. You'll know they’re genuine PLANTERS—always 
fresh and tasty—by the picture of ‘““MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 
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JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s the dictionary every student should own—a big, 
complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains 


| : “J Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! 


facts that you will want to refer to time and time again. 
Just mail 15¢ and two empty 5c Planters Peanut bags or 


410 pages, 22,000 definitions, 32 maps in color and 12 
special sections that are chock full of interesting, useful 
facts, including an up-to-date digest of military and naval 


ONLY 


15c and two 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers to 
PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Do it today— 


and get the biggest bargain ever offered in dictionaries. pes 
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